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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 


(Cuatinued from page 147.} 


Thomas Shillitoe continues in his narrative : 


“Fifth day [supposed to be the 6th of 6th 
month, 1822.] Attended the usual meeting for 
worship of Friends at this place [Stavanger. ] 
Most of their members, and many strangers, gave 
their attendance. At the close of the meeting, 
asolid countenanced man, unknown to Friends, 
stood up, under much apparent exercise of mind, 


produced a solemnity over the meeting. 


meeting I had at Christiansand, had written an 
account of that meeting to some of his friends at 
Stavanger, which had brought this and other 
persons to the meeting that day. 

“At the close of their meeting for worship, 
their two months’ meeting for discipline was 
held. The laws of this country require all, with- 
out distinction of sect, to render an account, to 
persons appointed by government, of all mar- 
riages, births, and deaths, that take place in each 

ish; which requisition Friends here had not 
omplied with, whereby they had brought them- 

lves under difficulty. As I had been informed 
by some in authority, that this omission, on the 
part of Friends here, was deemed obstinacy and 
position to the orders of government, and as I 
‘wuld see no ground for their refusal to comply 
vith the requisition, in order to prevent a con- 
inuance of this omission on the part of Friends, 
i drew up the following minute, and had it trans- 
ted for the approval of the two months’ méet- 
ag,,to become a standing minute on their 
inute-book, and be the first minute always read, 
nd to be replied to by Friends who should be 
tppointed to receive these accounts, and hand 
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and expressed himself in a feeling manner, which | tive to their religious rites and ceremonies, unless 


ll i it i 
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them to the persons appointed by the government 
to receive this information. 

“‘Are there two or more Friends appointed 
in this two months’ meeting, to see that due no- 
tice is timely given to those appointed by the 
government to receive the same, when marriages, 
births, or deaths have taken place? Has any 
ease occurred since last meeting ? and has it, or 
have they (if more than one), been attended to?’ 
Which minute, being approved, was ehtered on 
their two months’ meeting-book accordingly. 

“ Feeling constrained to labor with Friends 
here to bring about a better observance of true 
Gospel order amongst them, I recommended that 
when they discovered that any of their members, 
or those who were constant attenders of their 
meetings, walked disorderly, or heard reports of 
them to their disadvantage, they should labor 
with them in private, as being the way to pro- 
mote the unity of the one Spirit, which is the 
bond of true peace; and that they should be es- 
pecially careful how they judged those of other 
religious Societies, or meddled with them, rela- 


We | they were well assured in their own minds that 
afterwards learned, that a person who was at the | necessity was laid upon them so to do. 


=e’ on 
‘Also, to avoid a too familiar intercourse with 


those of other religious professions ; but to keep 
in view, that Israel (of old) was to dwell alone ; 
because, if we run into the way of temptation, for 
the sake of gratifying our natural inclination, let 
it be in whatsoever way or manner it may, we 
cannot expect to receive that Divine support and 
protection essential to our escaping the danger 
we thus willingly expose ourselves to. I felt 
thankful in believing these remarks, from ob- 
servations they produced, were seasonable and 
well received.” 

Thomas Shillitoe gives an account of a large, 
crowded meeting, in which he spoke without the 
assistance of an interpreter, yet to the contriting 
of many hearts, and much to his own relief. 
Many present knew a little of the English lan- 
guage ; and some whu did not were much affected 
by the power of truth. He met with a young 
man who was kindly assisting, by way of inter- 

reting, to persons on whom T. Shillitoe found 
it his duty to eall ; but not being accustomed to 
attend Friends’ meetings, he shrunk from at- 
tempting to interpret in the public assemblies. 
One or two of the Friends knew a little of Eng. 
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lish, but not enough to translate with facility. 
The meetings, on the usual meeting days, were 
largely attended, and generally very satisfactory, 
notwithstanding the absence of competent inter- 
preters. 

Several of the persons in power and authority, 
upon whom he called, evinced a considerate and 
kind disposition towards the Society, but laid 
great stress on those of Stavanger being duly re- 
eognized by the Society in England. T. 8. 
shewed some of these the epistles which the 
Meeting for Sufferings in London had addressed 
to the Friends of Stavanger: also the Book of 
Extracts which had been printed for their use, 
taken from the Book of Discipline published and 
used in England. This information appeared to 
give good satisfaction. On one occasion, he 
says : 

“Accompanied by my young friend,* I made 
a visit to one of the clergy, who manifested a 
good degree of concern for the promotion of the 
Lord's cause, and a desire that Friends heré 
should be careful in keeping their proper places 
amongst the people. He also expressed the high 
esteem he had for our religious Society, and his 
desire that tenderness should be manifested to- 
wards Friends respecting their principles, if they 
could produce testimonials, from Friends in Eng- 
land, that they were a part of the same religious 
body. 

Thomas Shillitoe appears to have remained at 
or near Stavanger about a month; but as he 
rarely inserts dates in his journal, it is difficult 
to determine the exact period. He writes— 

“Previously to my departure, I received a 
visit from two young persons, who have, of late, 
become diligent attenders of Friends’ meetings 
here ; respecting whom, a comfortable hope was 
raised in my mind, that if they hold on their 
. way as they have begun, they will add strength 
to this meeting. They were members of the Lu- 
theran ehurch. The young woman had been a 
diligent attender of her own place of worship, 
but afterwards absenting herself for a considera- 
ble time, the priest sent for her, and inquired if 
she had anything against him that was the cause 
of it; she said she had, and told him she had 
attended the burial of a man, who was well known 
to be an irreligious, immoral character; that, in 
a sermon he preached at the grave, he endeavored 
to set him forth to the hearers as a man of good 
conduct, one who had walked amongst men as 
uprightly as the Patriarch Jacob did; that she 
durst no longer sit under his preaching; that, for 
some time, she spent her First days at home, 
until her mind was divinely turned towards the 
meeting of Friends. At first, she met with great 
opposition from her brother; but, in time, her 
steady conduct so wrought upon his mind, that 


*This was a young man, not professing with Friends, 
who from an apprehension of duty had offered his as- 
sistance to Thumas Shillitoe as an interpreter. 
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he has become her steady companion in attend. 
ing Friends’ meetings. They appeared to be 
coming very near to that principle of light anj 
life, which, if fully yielded to, they would become 
true way-marks to others, and be made instr. 
ments, in the Divine hand, of increasing this 
meeting.” 

After leaving Stavanger, T. Shillitoe proceeded 
in a small boat to Bergen, where he had on 
small religious meeting, to his own satisfaction; 
hoping that though what was given him to ex. 
press might be imperfectly translated, yet that 
the broken fragments might be accompanied by 
the Divine blessing. In his journal, he says: 

“T made a visit to the Dean of Bergen. Te 
received me kindly, spoke some English, but un. 
derstood it better than he could speak it. I pre. 
sented him with some books, which he received 
freely. It appearing to be required of me to lay 
before him the reproachful manner in which the 
whole of the First day of the week was abused xt 
Bergen, he gave me a full opportunity to relieve 
my mind on the subject.” 

On many other occasions, in the course of his 
| journey, T. S. had labored earnestly to impress 
!on the minds of those in power, the necessity of 
ja general reformation, in reference to this prac- 

tice. His mind was often pained in noticing the 
habits of dissipation attending theatrical exhibi- 
tions, and other vain and hurtful pursuits, in 
which the inhabitants of these countries gene- 
rally indulge, more especially in the afternoon or 
evening of that day ; and even some of the clergy 
countenance the practice by their own example. 

“ At our parting, the dean expressed the soli- 
citude he felt that my views, in taking suchs 
journey, might be blessed to those I visited ; and 
that God would preserve me, and grant me 4 
peaceful return to my family. He then added, 
although there were so many distinctions amongst 
men, with regard to their profession of religion, 
yet religion being a heartfelt work, it must be- 
come the experience of all who are favored to 
find acceptance with God.” 

“The preacher of the German congregation, 
and the consul, had informed me there were two 
members of our religious Society in Bergen. 
They were described as very poor, but highly re- 
spected by people generally, for their uniform, 
steady, good conduct. The man came to my 
lodgings, and brought his wife with him. I was 
much struck with their neat, clean, and respec- 
table appearance. They were not of our Religious 
Society, but part of a company, who, several years 
ago, suffered great persecution on account of their 
religious principles, in the late King of Wirtem- 
berg’s dominions. On inquiry, it appeared that, 
in many respects, they held the principles of 
Friends, with regard to war, oaths, language, and 
respect of persons. The woman, who appeared 
very intelligent, gave me an account of some of 
their sufferings, on their leaving the established 
religion of the nation. Their number was small; 
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their good conduct so gained the esteem of the 
king, that he gave them a parcel of land fora 
settlement ; but, in time, their number increased 
to several hundreds. When this great increase 
came to the king’s knowledge, he withdrew his 
kindness, and began to persecute them, in which, 
it was supposed, he was put on by others; casting 
info prison men, women, and even children (as 
young as ten years of age); having the men 
flogged almost daily, until the blood ran into their 
shoes, to compel them to renounce those scruples 
which they believed they were called upon to 
maintain, against war, oaths, flattering language, 
hat-honor, and other matters of faith. The go- 
vernor of the castle, fearing lest their constancy 
under their sufferings should excite compassion 
towards them, in the mind of those appointed to 
execute this rigor of the law, generally attended 
in person, to see that no part of the punishment 
designed to be inflicted should be omitted. One 
day, the individual who had been an instrument 
in the Divine hand of gathering this religious 
body, being brought out to undergo this punish- 
ment, the governor standing by to see that it was 
thoroughly inflicted, the poor man, whilst under 
his sufferings, addressed the governor in nearly 
the following words:—‘The Lord will reward 
thee for thy cruelty, in that thou art so unmerci- 
ful towards us.’ At which the governor smote 
the poor man several times over his breast with 
his sword, saying, ‘ Dost thou thou me?’ To 
which the poor man replied, ‘I say the Lord will 
reward thee for thy cruelty towards us ; and thou 
shalt never again be able to witness such acts of 
cruelty towards us.’ At which the governor 
spurred his horse, and the beast set off with such 
speed that he fell with him, whereby his sword 
was forced out of its sheath, and entering his 
body at the hip, wounded him in such a manner 
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form religious worship as Friends do; and, from 
what I was able to understand, his conduct was 
much the same as that of a consistent Friend. I 
was led to hope, that this, our little parting meet- 
ing, proved a season in which we were enabled 
each one to renew our covenants. May we each 
one be favored to keep our covenants ; and then, 
should our parting prove a final one as to this 
world, our souls will again unite in praises and 
thanksgiving to Him, who in mercy has conde- 
scended to snatch us as brands out of the burn- 
ing.” 

From Bergen Thomas Shillitoe sailed for 
Altona. 

(To be continued.) 


Account of Tuomas Rosson, an Elder, of Hud- 
dersfield, England, who died 5th month 19th, 
1852, aged 83 years. 


Thomas Robson was the son of Thomas and 
Margaret Robson, of Darlington, where he was 
born, in the year 1768. He received his educa- 
tion at a day school, leaving it at the age of 13 
years. 

He has not left any written account of his early 
life, but from his conversation respecting it, it 
| would appear that he was active and volatile, and 
that he was often exposed to the influence’ of 
undesirable associates; his valued parents fre- 
/quently saying that, as a boy, they had more 
| fears respecting him than the rest of their chil- 
dren, being of an untoward and intractable dis- 
position. When about 17 years of age, he lost 
a sister—a peculiarly lovely young woman, two 
years older than himself. This event made a 
very serious impression upon him, and about the 
same time he appears to have been favored with 
a powerful visitation of the love of Christ, which 





that he was never able to leave his bed while he 
lived. This circumstance reaching the king’s 
ears, he gave orders that those who had the poor 
sufferers in their power should be careful not to 
endanger their lives when punishing them. An- 
other of the officers was equally cruel. 

After long and severe imprisonment, the king 
gave them their liberty, on condition that they 
left his dominions.” This they attempted to do; 
bat most of them perished on their passage, 


through the cruel usage of the captain with whom 


they embarked for America; and, finally, this 
Henry Otiley and his wife were left at Bergen. 
T. Shillitoe became so deeply interested for 
these persons, that he got forward a subscription 
at Bergen, to help them over to America. 
Before leaving Bergen, T. 8. adds, “ Fifth day 
we held our little meeting. In addition to the 
Friends who came with me from Stavanger, we 
had the company of Captain Erasmus Jepsen, 


who resides at Marstal Poa Eroe (in the Little 


Belt), in Denmark, who has long separated him- 
self from the established worship, and sits down 
in his own house with his family, in order to per- 


| wrought a remarkable change in his mind and 


temper; so that, from being rough and wayward, 
he became meek and gentle as a lamb. 

Being thus effectually turned to the Lord, it is 
believed that from this period, he never looked 
back, but moved steadily forward in his Christian 
course. While yet a young man, be became 
strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus, to 
resist the enemy of souls; and such was the seri- 
ousness of his character, and the watchfulness of 
his walk, that he early obtained the esteem of his 
friends, and was appointed to the station of Elder 
in the church, when about the age of 28 years. 

In 1796, he was united in marriage with Eli- 
zabeth Stephenson—a union commenced in the 
fear of the Lord, and greatly blessed to their 
mutual advancement in religious growth and 
experience, as well as to their outward comfort 
and support, amid the trials and crosses, from 
which, during their 48 years companionship, 
they were, like others of the Lord’s children, by 
no means exempt. This tenderly beloved partner 
of his joys and sorrows, having, in the year 1808, 
come forth in the work of the ministry, and being 
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a diligent and devoted laborer in the Gospel, 
they were, during the remainder of her life, often 
parted for the work’s sake. Although his sensi- 
tive mind keenly felt the consequent privation, 
he bore these separations with Christian patience 
and resignation; always encouraging her in the 
performance of apprehended duty. 

In 1811 they removed to Sunderland, and in 
1822 to Liverpool. Thomas Robson continued 
to reside at the latter place, until the year 1844, 
when he took up his abode at Huddersfield, and 
there spent the remainder of the bright and 
peaceful evening of his life. 

As an elder and father in the church, he was 
occasionally engaged to accompany friends in the 
ministry, in their j journeys in the service of the 
Gospel. On such occasions, by the extent to 
which he was enabled to unite with them in their 
mental exercises, and by the love and interest he 
evinced on behalf of the visited, these services 
were rendered truly valuable and acceptable to 
his companions, and gained for him the affection | 
and esteem of a large number of his friends where 
they travelled. He sometimes accompanied his 


dear wife on journeys of this kind, including one 
of her visits on the European Continent, and one 
of those which she paid to Friends in America. 
Having spent nearly four years in the latter 

engagement, he became well acquainted with, and 
deeply interested in the friends on that side of 
the Atlantic, with some of whom he kept up a 


correspondence till near the termination of his 
life. A minister who afterwards visited that 
country, in writing from the house of a friend in 
the State of New York, says, “ speaks 
with much interest of T. and E. Robson’s visit 
and tarriance under their roof, and the privilege 
she enjoyed in accompanying them to several | 
meetings, ‘T. R. preaching as loudly by example 
and conversation as E. R. did in word and doc- 
trine.’”’ 

In 1833, T. R. accompanied his dear partner 
in one of these visits to the western counties of 
England, in allusion to which he says, in his 
memoranda: ‘I had great satisfaction in attend- 
ing my dear wife on this long journey; being 
frequently favored to feel our minds divinely 
supported and encouraged, as we passed along 
from place to place. * * * The preceding 
part of this year, before entering on the above- 
named journey, was spent under much discourage- 
ment on account of my outward situation and 
trials, my dear wife also being much absent from 
home, engaged in company with her valued friend 
Abigail Dockray, in visiting the families of friends 
in Manchester, which occupied a good deal of 
time. These long separations are often very 
trying to my depressed mind, but I wish to bear 
all my afflictions with submission and resignation, 
so as not to bring upon myself condemnation ; 
but I often feel very weak and in danger of fall- 
ing short herein. In attending all our meetings 
regularly, and endeavoring to “keep up a right 


exercise in them, I may acknowledge with thank. 
fulness (although many times very low seasons 
are my portion), that I have been frequently 
favored to experience the blessed Saviour’s ‘ voice 
to be sweet, and his countenance to be comely!’ 
When these high privileges are dispensed, how 
do all the discouragements disappear and flee 
away ! ? 

Here we see it strikingly set forth, that there 
is real support, and even at times, rich consola- 
tion in the midst of trials, experienced by the 
humble Christian traveller, who, amidst many 
infirmities, it may be, of flesh and of spirit, is 
endeavoring to follow his Saviour, and can 
sincerely adopt the words of David, “ The law of 
thy mouth is better unto me than thousands of 
gold and silver.” That this was the case with 
the subject of the present little memoir, is abun- 
dantly evident from the following memoranda: 

First month 2d, 1834. “I continue to feel 
very thoughtful respecting my outward situation. 
My prayers are for right direction, that I may be 
safely guided and employe: i during the few re- 
maining days I may yet be permitted to live; 
they cannot be very many, in the common course 
of nature, being now in the 66th year of my age. 
I am very desirous that my future time may ‘be 
spent agreeably to the will of my Heavenly Fa- 
ther, even if it be greatly in the cross to my own 
will—for when this is the case, hard things are 
made easy, and bitter things sweet.” 

First month 6th, 7th and 8th. “These days 
have been spent partly in attending to the poor, 
reading, &c. I endeavor to maintain a wrestling 
state; I cannot be satisfied without in some de- 
gree feeling a sense of divine favor. This morn 
ing, at meeting, was permitted to enjoy some- 
thing of those refreshings, which come from the 
divine presence.” 

Sixth month, 13th. “In meeting, I endeavor 
to maintain the struggle, in order to experience 
the silence which is truly profitable ; and herein 
I am seldom disappointed. The divine blessing 
has often been experienced, and sometimes great 
consolation has been the result of these exercises, 
for which gratitude and thankfulness to the 
blessed Author thereof aredue. May I not be 
deficient herein.” 

First month Ist, 1835. “Desires were raised 
that I might now, at the commencement of this 
year, and through the whole of it, should my 
life be spared, increase in circumspection and 
religious fervor towards my Heavenly Father, 
that His will may be done in all things.” 

1837. “Trials continue to attend my path, 
which greatly depress and discourage my mind; 
may they have the right effect in centering it 
fully on the right and permanent foundation, 
which cannot be moved.” 

In the Twelfth month, 1843, his precious 
partner was suddenly removed by death. This, 
the greatest of all his bereavements, he was ena- 
bled to bear with meek submission to the will of 
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his Heavenly Father. Several of his children 
having paid him a visit soon after this afflictive 
event, he writes, in allusion to their departure, 
—‘“ When they left, I felt indeed stripped, and 
my spirits sank; but what an unspeakable com- 
fort it is, that there is One who remaineth, to 
whom may my constant application be !” 

His diligence in the attendance of meetings 
for worship, even in very advanced age, and 
under the pressure of bodily infirmities, was very | 
exemplary; and indeed, with reference to the 
greater portion of his life, he might have used 
the language of David, “ Lord, I have loved the 
habitation of thy house, and the place where 
thine honor dwelleth.” That this preference 
for the things which are not seen, but are eternal, 
and the desire for spiritual refreshment, which 
prompted him to the performance of this duty, 
were graciously and abundantly rewarded, is strik- 
ingly evident, both from extracts already given, 
and from memoranda made during the last few 
years of his life, where such remarks as the fol- 
lowing often occur—remarks well calculated to 
remind those who are in the practice of absenting 
themselves from religious meetings, of the loss 
they may be themselves sustaining. “Attended | 
week-day meeting—a favored season in silence— 
my mind felt grateful for such an unmerited 
mercy.” Attended week-day meeting—silent, | 


| prayer. 
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of his usual employment, so long as strength was 
permitted. 

Seventh month, 21st, 1845. “Spent in read- 
ing, writing, and gardening, and in retirement— 
all of which, as occasion occurs, afford me delight ; 
but above all, when favored to enjoy of the Di- 
vine communion,—this transcends every other 
i0 [we 

The following memorandum, made on his last 
birth day, shows how sensible he was that there 
is no stage of life, or of Christian experience, 
when it is safe to relax in watchfulness unto 
“T this day complete my 83d year— 
may it be my care, through watchfulness and 
increased circumspection, the few remaining days 
that I may be permitted to live, to be entirely 
conformed to the will of my gracious Heavenly 
Father.” 

The fruit of this habitual communion with God 
was apparent in the increasing meekness and 
gentleness of his spirit. Grateful love and con- 
tented cheerfulness shone forth in his daily walk. 

He continued to the very last to feel a lively 
interest in passing events, and especially in the 
welfare of our religious Society everywhere. He 
was well versed in its history and biography, and 
few individuals had a better knowledge of its 
authors—the perusal of their works having long 
been to him a source of comfort, instruction, and 





but a sweet and precious season to me—meeting 
very small.” 
favored.”’ “ First-day—attended meeting twice, 
and walked to and from. They were sweet sea- 
sons tome. Oh my soul! how much owest thou 
unto thy Lord! Yea, everything! and may all 
be freely and fully surrendered, without the least 
reserve, that my whole life and conduct may be | 
under his precious control and government.” 
“First-day. Attended both meetings—silent. 
The morning extremely wet, but I did not much 
suffer by it. Afternoon fine. Walked to and 
from both, and was amply rewarded by being | 
graciously noticed in both, feeling my mind con- | 
trited and comforted, all through the Lord’s 


pleasure—particularly during the latter years of 


‘“‘Week-day meeting small but | his life, when retirement from ordinary occupa- 


tions afforded him leisure for this employment. 
His reading, however, was by no means confined 
to these writings; he derived much satisfaction 
from the perusal of some of the works of pious 
authors of different denominations of Christians. 
He was naturally of a social turn, and had much 
pleasure in the company of his friends, by whom 
his society was not less esteemed. He had great 
enjoyment in the present life, and had no wish 
to leave it, though he often expressed his wil- 
lingness to do so, if he might “only be found 
ready.” To be prepared for the end was his 
chief concern; and thus, as with his loins girded, 





merciful influence; for which gratitude and 
thankfulness are due to Him from whom all bles- | 
sings flow.” 

Under date 5th month, 14th, 1846, he men- 


and his light burning, he was found watching, 
when his gracious Lord saw meet, without fur- 
ther discipline, to beckon his aged servant home. 

He had been suffering from a complaint in the 


tions increased indisposition; so much so as to | foot, for some weeks previous to his departure, 


think it best to consult his medical man; in allu- 
sion to which he makes the following memoran- 
dum. “ Walked to and from week-day meeting, 
and was greatly cheered by a good meeting—it 
seemed to put all in order.” 

These sweet and heavenly enjoyments were 
not, however, obtained without daily watchful- 
ness, and seeking for communion with the Father 
of spirits at other times, besides the occasions 
afforded by the attendance of meetings. In the 
latter part of his life, it was his practice, after 
breakfast and reading, to spend about an hour in 


but had mostly got out to meetings, and pursued 
his usual employments; and the day before, he 
wrote a long letter to his only surviving sister, 
to whom he was tenderly attached. The next 
| morning he was persuaded to keep his bed longer 
than usual. He requested his attendant to read 
a certain portion of John Griffith’s journal, con- 
taining a valuable letter from David Hall, men- 
\tioning the page near which it might be found ; 
he spoke of Friends being by that time assembleu 
in a Yearly Meeting capacity, and conversed 
cheerfully with the medical man. After he was 





his quiet parlor, in silent waiting and retirement. 
The following extract may serve as a specimen 


gone, feeling rather unwell, he wished to be left 
alone, in order that he might get a little sleep 
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before rising; and about ten minutes afterward, 
his attendant hearing a slight noise, went into 
the room, when she found that a change had 
taken place, and, almost immediately he gently 
ceased to breathe—without tasting, as it would 
seem, the pains of death, he was translated, we 
reverently believe, through the love and mercy 
of his Redeemer, to be for ever with the Lord. 


Ann. Monitor. 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES OF INDIA. 
(Concluded from page 1% ) 
In chemical arts, the Hindoos are much greater 
adepts than is generally known. Besides the or- 
dinary metals, they know how to prepare the | 


oxides of iron, lead, tin, zinc ; potash, soda, nitre, 


sal-ammoniac, alum, sulphates of metals, and ace- 
tates, carbonates, and mineral acids. 
no means excel, even if they equal, Europeans in 


these products ; but it is indeed marvellous that | 


a Hindoo, ‘with no other tools than his hatchet 
and his hands, proceeds to smelt iron, which he 
will convert into steel, capable of competing with 
the best prepared in Europe.’ Mr. Heath says, 
that the ‘iron is forged by repeated hammering, 
until it forms an ap parently unpromising bar of 
iron, from which an English manufacturer of steel 
would turn with contempt, but which the Hindoo 
converts into cast steel of the very best quality. 
To effect this, he cuts it into small pieces, of 
which he puts a pound, more or less, into a cru- 
cible, with dried wood of the Cassia auriculata, 
and a few green leaves of Asclepias gigantea ; or 
where that is not to be had, of the Convolvulus 
laurifolia. The object of this is to furnish car- 
bon to the iron.’ The same able authority also 
mentions ‘the fact, that iron is converted into 
cast steel by the natives of India in two hours 
and a half, with an application of heat that in this 
country would be considered quite inadequate to 
produce such an effect ; while at Sheffield it re- 
quires at least four hours to melt blistered steel 
in wind-furnaces of the best construction, although 
the crucibles in which the steel is melted are at 
a white heat when the metal is put into them; 
and in the Indian process, the crucibles are put 
into the furnace quite cold.’ Professor Royle re- 
marks, that this Indian steel ‘ has long formed an 
article of commerce from the west of India to the 
Persian Gulf; and there is every probability of 
its being weed i in larger quantities, if it were easily 
procurable in sufficient quantities, as manufac- 
turers here have expressed a desire to employ it. 
The Hindoos do not appear to have made much 
progress in the art of manufacturing glass, al- 
though they have practised it from ancient days. 
They chiefly use it for ornaments, such as armlets 
and anklets, and it is generally of a greenish hue. 
As oxide of iron extensively pervades the Indian 
soils, it is thought probable that this in some mea- 
sure militates against the production of good glass. 
The natives, howev er, can work up English 
broken glass even into barometer tubes, Xc., ~and 


They by 
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have the art, at Delhi, of making glass globes 
silvered in the inside. But enamelling is car- 
ried to the highest perfection all over India, and 
is chiefly used to ornament arms and jewellery in 
gold and in silver. The art of pottery has not 
made more progress than glass, and one reason 
assigned for it is, that the Hindoos, owing to 
their extraordinary religious scruples, will not 
use a vessel the second time, and therefore they 
naturally decline to incur any expense for ordi- 
nary utensilsof pottery. Neve rtheless, they manu- 
facture pottery that the best English ‘judges have 
warmly admired for its extreme elegance of 
shape. ‘The ancient potter’s wheel is the in- 
strument with which the Hindoo works; and 
while it revolves, with the aid of his naked hands 
lhe fashions vessels of elegant forms, many of 
which have been admired as being of classical 
shapes, and some of them would appear almost as 
if they were of Etruscan origin ; but there is no 
reason to believe that the Hindoos have ever had 
anything but their own unerring taste to guide 
them. This beauty of form is equally conspicu- 
ous in the pottery of Sewan, near Patna, as in 
that of Azimghur, or of Ahmedabad, of Mirz- 
poor or of Moradabad.’ Some of the painted and 
gilt pottery of India is greatly admired. 

Dyeing, calico-printing, and printing in gold, 
are all arts in which the Hindoos have excelled 
from time immemorial. Incalico-printing, we are 
told that they work ‘with a skill which produced 
much to be admired even in the midst of the pro- 
ductions of the world ;’ and that, ‘although the 
art is now practised to such perfection in this 
country, the Indian patterns still retain their own 
pirtic valar beauties, and command a crowd of ad- 
mirers.’ In lacquering, the Hindoos also excel, 
and the art of paper-making has very long been 
practised by them. They make paper ‘both of 
cotton and of the substitutes for hemp and flax. 
In the Himalayas it is made of the inner bark of 
Daphne cannabina, and in sheets of immense size. 
A large collection was exhibited from different 
parts of India, but although well adapted for writ- 
ing on in India, it is not suited for Europe, in 
consequence of the difference in the ink used.’ 

In the fine arts, the Hindoos are ‘admirable 
delineators of objects in natural history,’ and 
paint on ivory in beautiful style. In sculpture, 
they are very able, but not in statuary (proper) 
—that is, statues and busts. They are, however, 
admirable engravers, especially of gems, and in 
mosaics and inlaid-work are hardly to be sur- 
passed. 

On a general survey of the artistic productions 
of India, we are mainly impressed with the ex- 
treme beauty, variety, and harmony of the pat- 
terns of every article. As Professor Royle re- 
marks: ‘ Whether in a common chintz, or in a 
fabric of silk, or one enriched with silver or gold, 
or with imitations of gems, in all we see the utmost 
variety kept in bounds by the nicest taste ; for 
even the most flowery and gorgeous appear never 
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tibiae 
to exceed what is suitable to the material and the 
urpose to which it is to beapplied. Mr. Digby 

Vyatt supposes the happy effects of Indian de- 

signers to be due to the refinement of taste engen- 
dered by their traditional education, and that this 
precludes their toleration of any departure from 
those harmonious proportions which the practice 
of ages has sanctioned as most pleasing and agree- 
Even without any mechanical im- 

rovements, which may assist in cheapening some 

of their products, there are enough, which are 
the produce of thejr patient habits and wonder- 
ful delicacy of hand, and are also examples of 
purity of taste, which may command a sale in Eu- 
ropean markets. Though the muslins, both plain 
and flowered, are greatly admired, yet, as being 
the produce of many months of hand-labor, they 
are unable to compete in price with those which 
are the produce of European machinery; but as 
they are still preferred in India, a few may con- 
tinue to be bought in Europe. Their calico 
prints, flowered silks, and rich kimkhobs, being 
much admired for their patterns, may be applied 
toavariety of ornamental purposes; if not of dress, 
still of decorative furniture. The shawls of Cash- 
mere still continue unrivalled, and command the 
highest prices. The embroidery being equal to 
anything produced elsewhere, only requires that 
the things embroidered be fitted for European use, 
since the cheapness of all handwork in India will 
insure the prices being reasonable. The manu- 
facture of lace at Nagercoil may safely be under- 
taken ; and the carpets, rugs, and carved furniture, 


ed 
would command a ready sale if offered at rates | 


moderate in proportion tothe costin India. The 
Wootz steel might be largely consumed, and the 
highly-wrought arms would be bought as curiosi- 
ties, as well as for the artistic skill displayed in 
the cutlery as in the inlaying. Well-shaped pot- 
tery, and the highly-finished Bidery ware, as well 
as the lacquered boxes of Cashmere, would all be 
bought, as also the various works of Bombay in- 
laying, of ivory, horn, ebony, and sandal-wood, 
likewise mats and japanned boxes. To these we 
may add the polished agate-ware of Cambay, the 
inlaid marbles of Arga, and theenamels of Cutch, 
Seinde, and the north-west of India; also the 
filigree-work of Cuttack, Decca, and Delhi, as 
well as of other places,; likewise some native 
jewellery, if made in the forms fitted for Euro- 
pean use. Even the toys would command asale: 
and the models of fruits, as well as the figures of 
natives of different castes and trades, would find 
purchasers if they could be easily procured.’ 

We cannot help thinking the above observa- 
tions are sound, and there is therefore a prospect 
of a new and prosperous future for the ingenious 
Hindoos. Be that as it may, it is universally 
admitted that the collection of Indian articles at 
the Exhibition has been in itself highly instrue- 
tive as well as interesting. Mr. Owen Jones 
stated, that the opportunity of studying them 

has been a boon to the whole of Europe.’ The 
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British government purchased nearly two hun- 
dred specimens for the use of the Schools of 
Design established under its authority.— Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 


A Testimony of Hardshaw East Monthly Meet- 
ing, England, concerning ANN MILNER, de- 
ceased. 


This our dear friend was the offspring of pa- 
rents who were, by profession, Presbyterians, and 
who exercised a pious care over their children. 
Whilst advancing in years she gave way to the 
propensities of her fallen nature; manifesting a 
fondness for gay attire, and for attending the 
theatre and musical entertainments. 

In some znemoranda left by her, she says, in 
reference to this period, “‘ The Lord followed me 
with his rep roofs, and his light in my conscience 
enlightened u:y darkness, and I often retired, and 
wept bitterly on account of my sins.” 

In the year 1803, our dear friend was united 
in marriage to Thomas Milner, of Liverpool ; but 
this union was of short duration, as, in about four 
years after it, she was left a widow with three 
children, for whose religious welfare she was 
earnestly concerned. 

In her search after Truth she joined the Mefho- 
dists, to many of whom she became much attached ; 
yet, not feeling satisfied, from the impression that 
she was attending too much to outward worship, 
seeking that without which is to be found within, 
and her attention being turned to Friends, she 
began to frequent our meetings. 

In the year 1814 she was received into mem- 
bership in our religious Society ; and in 1816 she 
first spoke as a minister, in which capacity her 
offerings were made in great simplicity, and 
evinced much lively concern for the spiritual wel- 
fare of those present, whose minds she labored to 
turn to the immediate teachings of Jesus Christ. 
She was of a retiring and diffident disposition, 
having very humble views of herself; and she 
was beloved as a pattern of Christian self-denial, 
cheerfulness, and watchfulness. 

During an illness in 1848, she remarked, “ Re- 
membering the Lord’s good providence towards 
me, as I lay awake in the night, I was melted into 
tears, under a sweet feeling of his good presence 
around me, and of my own unworthiness ; and 
whilst endeavoring to raise my heart in thank- 
fulness, the language revived, and dwelt with me 
with much comfort, ‘ Because I live, thou shalt 
live also.’ ”” 

Tn the last year of her life she was much con- 
fined at home, yet free from bodily pain and 
mental conflict. Two days before her removal 
she remarked, “ It is not shown me how this ill- 
ness may terminate, but I am in the hands of the 
Great Physician: His goodness and mercy have 
followed me, and if any have cause to extol his 
mercy, none more than myself. I have nothing 
to boast of but short-comings, and had there been 
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greater faithfulness, I should have had greater 
ability ; but we need not as the bulrush bow 
down the head; but look up, and lift up our 
hearts unto Him.” * * “This morning the lan- 
guage sweetly arose, ‘Bind the saerifice with 
cords, even to the horns of the altar ;’ and surely 
the cords of my heavenly Father’s love have not 


been wanting towards me ; I can say, ‘ Glory to | 


the Lord.’” 


A short time before the solemn close, on her | 


attendant inquiring whether anything could be 
done to help her, she sweetly replied, “ My dear 
Redeemer is helping me.” 

She peacefully departed this life at Grappen- 
hall, the 27th of first month, 1853, and was in- 


terred in Friends’ burying-ground at Warrington, | 
the 30th of the same, aged 77 years ; a minister | 


about 37 years. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 26, 1853. 


In the notice which appears in our paper this 
week, of the visit recently paid to Brazil by our 
friends John Candler and Wilson Burgess, we find 
an.allusion to a provision in the Brazilian laws, 
which might be introduced with advantage into 
the codes of our slaveholding States. The practice 
of permitting slaves to find the most lucrative 
employments they can, upon condition of paying 


to their masters a stipulated sum, yearly or 
monthly, is said to be extensively used in some 
of our Southern States; but the provision of the 
Brazilian law which operates most favorably to 


the slave, is totally wanting here. Though a 
slave, thus hiring his own time, should by indus- 
try and frugality accumulate a sum more than 
equal to his market value, he is still dependent 
upon the good will or caprice of his master for 
his freedom. He can appeal to no tribunal but 
the pleasure of his master to determine the price 
to be allotted to his bones and muscles. It is even 
questionable, or more than questionable, whether 
in any State of the Union, a slave would be legally 
protected in the possession of the portion of his 
earnings which may remain after the stipulated 
sum has been paid. In some of the States express 
provision is made to prevent slaves from acquiring 
property. We have a recent instance, reported 
in the public papers, of a slave who had made a 
contract with his master for the purchase of his 
freedom, and had actually paid a part of the price, 
but who was afterwards sold, and upon the inves- 
tigation of the case, it was judicially decided that 
the master was not bound by his contract. 

If slavery must continue to be a legalized insti- 
tution in our model republic, it appears very de- 
sirable that we should be wise or humble enough 
to copy from our southern neighbors a provision 
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which should enable an industrious and energetic 
slave to purchase his freedom at a moderate price, 
whenever he became possessed of the means. 
Such a provision must evidently operate to encou- 
rage the hope of attaining by !audable meaus that 
| highest object of a slave’s ambition; and such 
| hope must lead to the cultivation both of his men- 
tal and physical powers. With the laws existing 
in our slaveholding States, those qualities and 
acquirements on the part of a slave, which are 
calculated to increase his worth to himself and to 
the community, are precisely those which will 
enhance his price, and consequently augment the 
difficulty of gaining his freedom by purchase 
| The consequence of this state of things is, that an 
energetic slave, panting for freedom, will employ 
| his sagacity and energy in devising and carrying 
into effect the means of escape. Many cases are 
| reported in which great sagacity and perseverance 
| have been manifested. The principle of political 
| economy, that the demand for an article will bring 
it into the market, operates in this case as in others. 
But let it be understood that industry, economy, 
and those acquirements which give efficiency to 
labor, furnish the most available means of escaping 
from bondage, and it will be found that the negro 
race have other faculties capable of development 
besides those of art and deception. 





Marutep,—In Friends’ Meeting, Baltimore, on 
the 17th inst., Gzorce A. Warper to Mary E. 
| daughter of Joseph King, Jr., all of that city. 


Drep,—On the Ist inst., at the residence of her 
father, near Waynesville, Warren County, Ohio, 
ExvizabetH Garretson, a member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting, in the 19th year of her age. 
In bringing to view the demise of this very amia- 
ble young person, one who knew her well, says 
of her, “that she was an example of plainness, 
of modesty, and of meekness; an ornament worthy 
of remembrance: who yet knew well her own 
frailties, and whose sole dependence was upol 
the mercy of God, in Christ Jesus.’ 


At Nantucket, Second day morning, 11th 
month, 7th, Revsen Joy, a very worthy and ex- 
emplary member of Nantucket Monthly Meeting, 
aged nearly 85 years. During the last thirty-three 
months of his life, he was confined mostly to his 
bed by a fractured limb, which he bore with px 
tience and resignation, often expressing to ls 
friends and those who visited him, his firm reli- 
ance upon his Saviour’s love, and his thankfulness 
for the many mercies vouchsafed unto him. 


— on the 2d inst., of a lingering illness, 
EpitH, wife of William Price, in the 55th year 0! 
her age, a highly esteemed member of Smithfield 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

She was long impressed with the belief that she 
would not recover, and dropped many expressions 
indicating that her mind was centered on Him who 
alone can give support in the trying hour. Having 
thus attained a state of peaceful resignation, she 
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uietly departed, leaving her afflicted family and 
fiends comforted with the belief that she is an 
inheritor of the precious promises given to those 
who love the appearing of the Lord Jesus. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West Town, will meet there, on Fourth 
day, the 7th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
The Committee on Instruction meet on the pre- 
ceding evening at half past seven o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee assemble at the School 

n Seventh day the 3d of the month. 
Tuomas Krmser, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 11th mo. 26, 1853.—2t 


PIETY PROMOTED. 


The publishers of the above work have received 
a number of subscription papers, but as there are 
still many which have not come in, and as it is 
desirable to them to be able to decide soon on the 
propriety of going on with the printing, they would 
respectfully request Friends in whose hands the 
papers may be, to complete the subscriptions in 
their respective neighborhoods, and forward them 
as early as may be. It is designed, if the sub- 


scription is such as to warrant it, to have the work 
ready for delivery in the Fourth month next. 
Philadelphia, 11th month 24th, 1853. 


For Friends’ Review. 
FLAX IN AMERICA, 

With some observations on the history of its cul» 
ture and manufacture in other countries, and 
their prospects in our own. 

(Continued from page 142.) 


Having thus traced a tolerably fair outline of 
the progress of the Flax manufacture abroad, and 
its position at home, let us now enter upon the 
more practical details of the subject. An accu- 


thus far, in the hope of awakening in the read- 
er’s mind a more lively interest in the promotion 
of this great industrial pursuit ; as well as adeeper 
sense of its importance to the general interests 
of our country. 

It seemed also desirable, before presenting any 
very extravagant figures of the profits of the va- 
rious processes, first to offer a rational explana- 
tion of the causes which have hitherto prevented 
our discovery of them. There is a tendency in 
the human mind, and particularly in the American 
mind, to reject as impossible any idea which in- 
volves the conviction of a palpable neglect of 
one’s own true interests. The presumption is 
all against the new movement. 


Hence, when an effort was made about two | 


sae since, to arouse the attention of our New 
ingland manufacturers to this neglected branch 
of industry, and to prove to them by unanswera- 
ble evidence, the great profits in every depart- 
ment of its manufacture, it was difficult to secure 
a patient hearing from any of them. “The 
Subject is all new to us,” they would say, “ and 
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the calculations appear reasonable, and so far as 
we can judge, correct; but you may rely upon it 
there is some capital flaw in your figures, or we 
should not be making the discovery at this late 
day.” They were unwilling to admit that an 
energy and intelligence which had built up their 

| great cotton and woolen interests, and had even 

| pressed them to a point of competition actually 
injurious to themselves, should have entirely ne- 

| glected an equally important and profitable manu- 
facture. 

It is therefore no less flattering to our national 
vanity, than encouraging to future endeavors, if 
we can satisfy ourselves that this anomalous and 
unnatural position of things has been brought 
about, not so much from any fault of ours, as 
from the necessities of the case. For while lin- 

/ens were made by hand labor, we could do a 
| better business ; and if the restless and all grasp- 
|ing energy of the American people has since 
| been so occupied in other pursuits, as to neglect 
| its true interests in this, it will at least be not 
| slow to overtake its European competitors, when 
| once convinced that it would be most profitable 
to do so. Let us then first see whether the pro- 
per culture of Flax, would be remunerative to 
our western farmers. 

There is a general prejudice in this country 
against the growth of Flax, from a belief that it 
is injurious to the soil. The entire experience 
of those countries, however, which have longest 
paid attention to its culture, completely disproves 
this assertion ; and on the contrary establishes 
the fact that when grown judiciously, Flax is 
highly improving to the ground. 

If we examine a stalk of the Flax plant, 
(Linum usitatissimum),* it will be found to con- 
sist of a woody heart or center, around which lie 


ical deta | closely packed the fibres, which are the object 
rate examination into these has been deferred | of our notice. 


These fibres are firmly united to 
the central pith, as well as to each other, by a 
sort of gluten, or albuminous compound, which 
is extremely difficult of removal; and the whole 


* As the value of the statements made in this article 
depend entirely upon the authorities which support 
them, I may here mention that they are drawn 
from the published proceedings of the Royal Flax So- 
ciety of Ireland; from a work entitled “ Flax—its 
cultivation and management, with instructions in 
the various Belgian methods of growing and preparing 
it for market, by E. F. Deman, Belgian Agriculturist 
and late technical instructor to the Royal Flax Society 
| in Ireland;”? from a copious treatise by John Warnes 
“On the cultivation of Flax, the fattening of cattle 
with native produce, box feeding and summer graz- 
ing; and also from a valuable publication by James 
H. Dickson, entitled “A series of letters on the im- 
proved modes of the cultivation and management of 
Flax, with various rules and instructions, &c. &e.” 
Occasional reference will be made to a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1851, by P. Fairbairn & Co., of Leeds, on this 
subject; and to Professor Wilson’s lectures, before 
alluded to. All these authorities are considered of the 
first character in Great Britain; save some technical 
theories of Warnes and Dickson’s, which will not be 
lluded to here. 
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is covered by a fine cuticle, or smooth tubular 
bark. 

The stalk generally grows to the height of two 
orthree feet, then separates into several branches ; 
and these terminate in small, bell-shaped, blue 
flowers ; which are followed, as the plant, germi- 
nates, by globular capsules of ten cells each, 
which contain as many seeds. These seeds are 
valuable, not only for the natural purpose of re- 
producing the plant, but also for their medicinal 
and soothing properties in allaying inflammation, 
and more especially for the oily fluid they con- 
tain, which under the name of Linseed oil, is ex- 
tensively used in a variety of arts; and particu- 
larly, from its rapidly drying qualities, in the 
manufacture of paint. 

An acre of ground will, with proper cultiva- 
tion, readily produce 20 bushels of this seed, 
and in England and Belgium, 25 to 30 bushels 
per acre have been frequently obtained.t The 
present market value of the American seed is 
$1.50 per bushel; and it cannot be imported 
from Riga or Belgium under $3.50 per bushel. 
Owing to the carelessness of its cultivation, how- 
ever, our western farmers do not appear to ave- 
rage over 12 to 15 bushels per acre ; and yet it 
has been found so profitable a crop, that not- 
withstanding the high prices of corn and grain, 
over 200,000 acres have been cultivated the 
present year forthe seed alone. Howimmeasurably 
greater would be the profit to the farmer, if in- 
stead of wasting the straw he would pay the re- 
quisite attention to its proper preservation, and 
would incur the trifling additional expense of a 
more careful preparation of the soil before sowing 
the seed, and of a single weeding in its early 
growth. 

The chaff of the flax seed is said also to be 
well worth preserving for its nutritive properties. 
Mr. Warnes, in the course of his arguments in 
favor of the growth of flax, relates the following 
experiment ; 


‘*] purchased,” says he, ‘an old and poor cow, the 
worst in the market giving milk, which did not ex- 
ceed two quarts per day. I commenced with one 
bushel of the chaff, which weighed 31 pounds; at the 
end of one week she was giving four quarts. I then 
gave her two bushels per day, and at the end of three 
weeks she was giving from eight to nine quarts per 
day ; and continued to do so as long as she was fed on 
this kind of food, which was given morning and even- 
ing, steamed, with a feed of turnips in the middle of 
the day, and two pounds of hay between each feeding. 
The animal became sleek, and she got into a good con- 
dition, but not fat. At the end of the sixth week she 
was fed like the other cows, on cut hay with sheaf 
corn steamed with turnips, three feeds a day and hay 
between ; when she fell off gradually from her milk to 
four quarts a day, which she continued for three 
months, and then got into good condition. It thus ap- 
pears to me, that there is nothing like flax seed chaff 


+ A late number of the Indiana Journal states that 
‘* A farmer in Preble County Ohio, raised 63 bushels 
of Flax seed on less than 3 acres of ground, being over 
224 bushels to the acre.’’ 
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for giving milk ; it is so light, and contains so much of 
albumaceous matter.” 

Dickson also relates many instances of the nu- 
tritive properties of the flax seed bolls. 

But a still more nourishing portion of this 
plant for cattle feeding, is the oil cake, or refuse 
of the seed after pressing out the linseed oil. So 
valuable is this deemed in England, that many 
farmers use from 50 to 100 tons a year, and some 
as much as 200 tons, for the sole purpose of fat- 
tening cattle ; and the price, a few years ago, of 
the foreign oil cake was equal to the price of the 
English flax seed per pound, though the latter 
contained the more valuable ingredient of the 
linseed oil. England imports annually of oil cake 
alone, 150,000,000 pounds, which average about 
$2,500,000 in value.* 


It thus appears, that so far as the seed vessels 
and their contents are concerned, much of the 
nutriment, so exhaustive to the soil, may profita- 
bly be returned to the ground, by wholesale 
cattle feeding. And it is a curious fact, that the 
barn yard manures are the only ones, as a gene- 
ral rule, which are useful to the flax crop. 
Neither guano, lime, bone dust, nor any other ar- 
tificial manure has been found of any value.t It 
will be seen that the same compensating law 
holds good with regard to the stalk of the plant. 
The Belfast Flax Society reported on this subject? 
a few years ago, after a careful examination, as 
follows : 


‘< The principal objection urged against the extended 
growth of flax is, that it exhausts the soil, without re- 
turning anything to it. But by saving the seed and 
the seed balls, and feeding upon them, the manure thus 
produced can be returned to the ground, and will sup- 
ply most of the valuable constituents abstracted from 
it during the growth of the plant. The flax shaws 
from the mill, and the putreseent water from the flax 
pools, should be fermented together and returned to 
the soil. The land would thus have replaced on it 
almost every particle of matter formerly abstracted 
by the crops, as it has been ascertained beyond a doubt 
by chemical analysis, that the fibre for which the flax 
plant is cultivated, is produced entirely from the atmo- 
sphere.’’t 


By the new method, alluded to in the first 
number of these articles, of separating the fibres 
from the flax stalk by solution in warm water, 
instead of the old method of fermentation or rot- 
ting, referred to in the above report of the Irish 
Flax Society, this result is much more apparent. 
In this way there is obtained, in solution, from 
every ton of flax straw, about 650 pounds, (aceord- 
ing to Professor Wilson’s report) of solid albu- 


* See Warnes on the Flax crop, p. 138, and Wilson’s 
American Lecture, p. 48. 

t Deman on Flax Cultivation, p. 17; Dickson’s Let- 
ters, p. 71. 

+ Dr. Kane, in a paper read before the Royal Aca- 
demy of Ireland, fully confirms this report of the Flax 
Society ; proving by chemical analysis that, while the 
woody stem of the flax plant yields a considerable 
quantity of ash, consisting of inorganic compounds de- 
rived from the soil, the fibre is composed solely of or- 
ganic matters derived from water and the atmosphere- 
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minous or glutinous matter, which is of the high- 
est value for its nutritive properties ; and which, 
when poured over chaff or straw, forms an excel- 
lent food for fattening cattle. 

It would be easy to furnish abundant evidence 
on this subject, from those who have been long 
engaged in the cultivation of flax, but perhaps 
enough has been adduced to prove that with 

roper management it is not an exhausting crop. 

f therefore its immediate returns to the farmer 
can be shown to be larger than those from any 
other great staple product of the soil, the policy 
of its culture is at once established. 

Assuming the low figures of 15 bushels of seed 
to the acre, at the present market value, the 
farmer would have, from this source alone, a re- 
turn of $22.50 per acre, exclusive of the straw. 
The quantity of straw produced in Ireland and 
Belgium, varies from 1? to 2¢ tons per acre. 
As more care is taken of the crop in those coun- 
tries, where labor is cheap, than it would be pro- 
fitable to bestow here, perhaps on an average not 
over 1} tons of straw per acre, exclusive of the 
seed, would be obtained. It has been found by 
experience that from 7 to 8 tons of the Flax 
straw are required to produce one ton of the fibre. 
This would give, as an average return per acre, 
about 400 to 450 pounds of flax fibre suitable for 
spinning. In Europe this would be considered 
a very poor crop, 650 to 800 pounds being ob- 
tained with careful cultivation, and even so much 
as 1000 pounds occasionally reached, though 600 
is accounted an average return. 

With the small amount of labor and attention 
which our western farmers are accustomed to 
bestow upon their crops, and the vast tracts of 
land which could be turned into the service, it 
is probable that the maximum profit would be 
realized, by a growth such as has been stated— 
say 425 pounds per acre. 


Estimating this at 12} cents a pound, though | 
if carefully prepared it would be worth from 15 | 
to 20 cents, and we have a return to the farmer | 


of $53.10 from this source; making with the 
$22.50 realized for the seed, a gross aggregate 
of over $75 per acre. Of course there are many 
expenses to deduct from this—the preparing of 
the fibre alone, unless done as in olden times, by 
the farmer and his family in their leisure hours, 
would detract largely from the profit. But the 
margin is so considerable over the ordinary re- 


turns of agricultural labor, that deducting 33! One ploughing, 10s 
per cent for all contingencies and expenses, it | Sowing and harrowing, 1s 6d, 
still leaves a profit of $50 per acre; or more than | Weeding, at 2s per acre, 


could well be counted on, from any other crop. 


That these estimates, based on actual facts of | Rent of land, 48s per acre, 13 14 
price and quantity as ascertained here, are not | Taxes, at 6s per acre, 1 


extravagant or theoretical, is obvious from the 
following tables selected indiscriminately from 
different authorities : it being observed that they 
are not special instances, but average returns. In 
many cases, reported m the works quoted, where 





j 
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extraordinary care has been bestowed, more than 
double the profits have been realized. 

William Rous published in the Norwich Mer- 
cury, 30th December, 1848, the following state- 
ment, which is quoted by Warnes (p. 199), who 
states that the “flax was grown by Mr. Deman 
the Belgian.” It will be observed that the seed 
is not estimated at all; and also that more than 
one-third of the expenses are such as would make 
a farmer in Wisconsin or Ohio smile.* 


Expenses and profits of one acre of flax. 
£ s. 
Rent, tithe and church and poor rates, 2 0 
Two winter ploughings, 12 
Spring harrowing down, ploughing, 
sowing and bushing, 

One thousand gallons of liquid manure, 
Three bushels of seed, 
Weeding and pulling crop, 
Steeping, drying, retying, &e., 
Scutching 54 stone of flax, 3s per stone, 


1 
15 
0 


oleocooo ooF 


£15 


Expenses, 
Value of crop. 
54 stone of flax sold at 9s per stone, 0 


Realized profit, £9 4 0 


Now, if to this were added the seed, and also 
the expenses of preparing the ground so tho- 
roughly, as well as the heavy item of tithe and 
taxes, the returns will be greater than the Ame- 
rican estimate. 

Samuel Druce, a distinguished Agriculturalist 
of England, read before the Royal Agricultural 
Society, of which he is a member, the following 
result of an experiment, fairly made to test the 


24 


| profits of the flax culture : 


Cultivated 1851—5 acres, 2 roods, 36 perches. 


Sale of produce. 
£ s.d. 

Sale of flax seed, 116} bushels at 8s, 4610 0 
Sale of flax straw, 12 tons, 2 ewts., 2 qrs., 

not prepared, which would have 

been far more profitable, but sold 

on gross, at £3 sterling per ton, 
Sale of chaff, at 5s per acre, 


Gross returns of seed and straw, £84 6 1 
Expenses of cultivation. 
£sd 
217 & 
8 
11 
Flax seed, 133 bushels at 9s, 6 1 


per acre, 


14 








*The figures are in the English sterling currency, 
but an approximation sufficiently aceurate for compa- 
rison may be arrived at, by considering the pound 
sterling at $5, which will make the shilling 25 cents, 
and the penny about two cents. 
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Pulling flax, at 14s per acre, 4 0 1 
Carting and stacking, at 4s, 1 2 10 
Threshing, 5 7 1 
Winnowing, 12 6 


3610 4 


Nett profit, £4715 9 


If we add the enormous charges for rent and 
taxes, £15 9s 1d, it would make £63 4s 10d, or 
about £12 ($60) per acre clear profit on seed 
and straw. 

This instance is related by Mr. Deman (p. 48) 
in his excellent treatise on Flax Cultivation. It 
will, perhaps, only be necessary to quote one 
more table, given in Dickson’s book, p. 12. 

Produce. 
£ s. d. 
20 00 
4100 


40 stone of flax, at 10s, 
Seed for feeding cattle, 


Gross returns, 1 acre, 

£ s. 

Rent and charges, 1 il 
24 bushels of seed, 1 10 
Tillage, 1 5 
Weeding, 12 
Pulling, watering and grassing, 1 16 
Expenses of sowing seed, 10 
Scutching 40 stone, 2 0 


£24 100 


ooocoowoe 


9 49 


Nett profit per acre, £15 5 3 
There are many other tables in these works, 
showing at times aclear profit from $100 to even 
$250 per acre, over all expenses; and also, in 
several cases, proving a profit of $30 per acre 
over wheat ; but they need not be inserted here. 
Enough has been adduced to prove, as far as 
figures will demonstrate such matters, that under 
proper management, there is no crop more remu- 
nerative to the farmer. ALPHA. 
(To be continued.) 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


The printed minutes of that Meeting having 
been received, the following selections are offered 
to our readers :— 


Report of the Central Book and Tract Committee. 

To the Yearly Meeting.—The Central Book 
and Tract Committee now offer their Third An- 
nual Report, as follows : 

First, as to Libraries and Books.—Karly in 
the present year a circular was addressed to the 
Book and Tract Committee of each Monthly 
Meeting, directing their attention to some new 
publications of Friends’ Books, and enclosing 
therewith a list of Friends’ Books kept for sale, 
also encouraging them to promote, according to 
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the design of this appointment, the providing of 
suitable books for religious iustruction, and the 
circulation and reading of such. More recently, 
queries have been addressed to each, as to the 
number of their libraries, the number of volumes 
in each, and the use made of them. We'have 
already received; replies from about thirty of 
these committees, from which, and from in- 
formation previously had, it appears that there 
are but few Meetings of Friends which have no 
library of any kind; yet the greater part of the 
libraries are small,  eathon from 30 to 80 vol- 
umes, and many of them but little used. On the 
contrary, there are a few libraries much larger, 
having from 100 to 230 volumes considerably 
used. Some additions of books have been made 
to some of the libraries during the past year, but 
not in many instances. We have to regret that 
much indifference and want of lively interest 
still exist, as to providing reading, and circula- 
ting suitable books for religious and moral in- 
struction, yet we may hope that an opposite feel- 
ing is on the increase. It has been satisfactory 
to be informed by two of the Committees that 
they have been engaged in supplying some pub- 
lic libraries with Barclay’s Apology, and Dy- 
mond on War. 

Second, as to Tracts.—New editions of our 
Tracts, to the number of about 23,000, have 
been printed since last year, and the further 
publication of about 15,000 is now in progress. 
About 20,000 of our series have been sent out, 
to which about 6,600 have been added from the 
Philadelphia series, and we have been glad to 
hear from the Monthly Meetings’ Committees 
that they have been attending to the distribution 
of them widely through this and the adjoining 
States. A large portion of those distributed, 
have gone among Friends; but, in several in- 
stances, the inhabitants of towns have been sup- 
plied ; and some have been distributed in pub- 
lic prisons, some to emigrants, and some to peo- 
ple of color; also many in a general way. The 
Committees furthermore express the opinion in 
nearly every Report that we have received, that 
they could circulate more to advantage. 


Report of Committee of Conference of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting : 
To Indiana Yearly Meeting : 

The Committee to meet for Conference at Bal- 
timore, with other like committees, and to attend 
the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, Ohio, and 
New England, as way might open for it, report 
as follows : 

The Committee have given attention to the 
appointment. Three members, who were depu- 
ted for that service, attended the last Yearly 
Meeting of Friends in Philadelphia; and five at 
tended the Conference in Baltimore in the Fifth 
month. Attending to these services bas given 
satisfaction to those who were engaged therein, 
as fulfilling a duty which was laid upon them by 
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our Yearly Meeting, and which they owed in its 
behalf to their brethren in Christian profession. 
The Conference, after a harmonious and satis- 
factory intercourse for two days, conducted in en- 
tire unity of feeling, adopted a report, which is 


| herewith laid before the Yearly Meeting,* and 


then came to a conclusion. 

We may take this opportunity to express our 
opinion that these Conferences have had a cement- 
ing tendency amongst those engaged in them in 
the bonds of Christian love: and we have no 
doubt that the same effect has been extended, in 
some measure, to the meetings which appointed 
them. 

And although all has not been accomplished 
that could be desired as to restoring unity and 
harmony in parts of the Society not represented 
in the Conference, yet we believe that the spirit 
of discord has been thereby in degree checked 
from spreading its influence in our borders, and 
elsewhere ; which we esteem a favor calling for 
our gratefulness. We have to regret that the 
minds of Friends in two of the American Yearly 
Meetings have not as yet been prepared to join 
with us in these labors of love. 

The unity of the brethren in the spirit of the 
gospel, in peace and good will, is to be prized be- 
yond all price. The happiness and enjoyment of 
religious society very much depend on its exist- 
ence. Itis like precious ointment, Xc., as spoken 
of by the Psalmist. Whatsoever, therefore, shall 
have a tendency to lay it waste among Friends, 
should be earnestly and vigilantly guarded against. 
The travelling within our borders of persons in 
the station of Ministers and Elders from abroad, 
yet evidently partaking of the spirit which has 
produced discord and schism elsewhere, is of 
doubtful usefulness, and may have a mischievous 
effect. The same may be said of the circulation 
of publications edited and published under such 
influence. Friends will therefore, as they value 
the peace and harmony of society, and the fellow- 
ship of its members, be cautious how they coun- 
tenance and aid such, either individually, or by 
Minutes in their meetings ; and likewise against 
whatever else may tend to hurt or destroy. 

And fur ther, while we would carefully guard 
against the influence of wrong things from out- 
side our borders, we should also look to keeping 
right within. An earnest breathing after a right 
spirit within us individually ; the daily exercise 
of our souls after deeper experience in the work 
of grace and sanctification ; the cultivation of the 
spirit and feeling of brotherly good will; and the 
resisting of the’ spirit of jealousy, and judging of 
others who may be better than ourselves, will, we 
believe, promote this end. 

And while we esteem the gospel of Christ ex- 
ceedingly precious ; and love, as the Holy Spirit 
gives us ability, its true ministersand messengers ; 
and could desire to see it everywhere preached, 


*For this report see Vol. vi. p. 694 
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believed and obeyed, we think there never was a 
time, since our knowledge, when a greater care 
was called for than at present, that none should 
go forth as such before they are anointed, quali- 
fied and rightly sent ; and that those who do go, 
both within and beyond our borders, should seek 
diligently, constantly and with much prayer, that 
their words may be few and savory, seasoned with 
grace, and that their public communications may 
carry with them an evidence of authority which 
would be convincing to the hearers, encouraging 
to the true hearted, and arousing to the negligent 
and unbelieving ; which would also preserve them 
from extending their discourses to an unsavory 
length ; and further, that particular care should 
be taken that their services should not be hurt by 
unsuitable conduct or movements. 


First Annual Report of the White’s Indiana 
Manual Labor Institute. 
To THE YEARLY MEETING: 

Dear Friends,—The ‘Trustees of “ White’s 
Indiana Manual Labor Institute,” herewith pre- 
sent their First Annual Report. 

Shortly after our last Yearly Meeting, they 
met at the town of Wabash, Wabash County, 
Indiana, and proceeded to organize the Board by 
the appointment of a President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and by having the Articles of Associ- 
ation recorded on the County Records. 

The whole amount of the Bequest of our late 
friend Josiah White, of Philadelphia, together 
with interest thereon, has been received, amount- 
ing in all to twenty-one thousand one hundred 
and sixty-two dollars, and fifty-four cents. 

The following will exhibit the financial condi- 
tion of the Institute. 

Treasurer to the Institute, 

Payment received as above, 

Advance payment of interest on 
loans, 

Donation made by a member of 
our Yearly Meeting, 

Advance interest on same, 


Dr. 
$21,162 54 


782 51 


Making in all, 6 $22,051 05 
e. 

By amount paid Ma-shin-gel-ma- 
zie for one section of land, (640 
acres, ) 

By amount paid George B. Mc- 
Carthy for 120 acres of land, 
By amount paid by order of the 
Board, for surveying, deadening 
timber, and sundry other ex- 

penditures, 

By amount of notes on interest, 

Cash on hand, 


$6,500 00 
1,700 00 


103 03 
13,609 16 
138 86 


$22,051 05 

The number of acres of land now held by the 
Corporation, as will be seen by the above, is 760 
acres, nearly all of which is unimproved, and the 
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Board have thought proper not to make any ex- 
penditures in building, until a portion of the land 
can be cleared up in order for cultivation ; pre- 
paratory to which they have had the useless tim- 
ber deadened on one hundred and fifty acres of 
the land. 























By order of the Board. 
Isaac Jay, Pres’t. 
[To be continued.) 























A VISIT TO RRAZIL. 

Narrative of a recent Visit to Brazil, by John 
Candler and Wilson Burgess; to present an 
address on the Slave Trade and Slavery, ts- 
sued by the religious Society of Friends. 

[Continued from page 152.] 
A few days only remained to us before our 
departure from Rio Janeiro for Bahia, which we 
busily employed in the objects of our mission. 





















































slaves are everywhere suppressed ; but slaves are 
chattels still, and are sold by auction at private 
marts with other advertised lots of merchandise. 
Several such sales took place during our stay in 
the city. On one occasion, ten or twelve men, 
women and children were made to stand up to 
be examined by the company; and it was loath- 
some to see the manner in which they were han- 
dled and gazed upon, whilst the auctioneer, a 
fluent Frenchman, was extolling their qualifica- 
tions for service, and urging the spectators to bid. 
This sight was more harrowing to our feelings 
than any other that we witnessed. To see hu- 
man beings, possessing immortal souls, made a 
matter of bargain and sale, and to such persons 
as some of the buyers appeared to be, was enough 
to make us sick at heart, and to bring the hor- 
rors of the system very vividly into view. Some 
of the better Brazilians begin to be ashamed of 
these things, and express a hope that sooner or 
later their country may be rid of the reproach. 
The registered slaves in Rio Janeiro are 
82,000; the total population of the city is said 
to be 250,000. The slavery which exists in 
towns is very different to that of the country ; 
and except that the slaves bear heavy loads, and 
make a monotonous singing as they pass through 
the streets, there is little that is very revolting 
to attract notice. The general practice on the 
part of owners is to exact a daily stipend from 
the slave, and to leave him the remainder of 
what he can earn, for his own sustenance and 
support, or to make savings for the purchase, 
when he pleases, of his own freedom. The laws 
of Brazil are favorable to the slave in this respect, 
as he may at any time go to a magistrate and get 
himself valued ; and, on payment of the value so 
fixed, he may either then, or at any future pe- 
riod, demand his liberty. Many of the slaves of 
towns and cities, where almost all operations are 


performed by manual labor, make a great deal 































































































































































































Public opinion is so far changed in the cities of 
Brazil, that open market-places for the sale of 









jerked beef, two and a half alquieres of farinha, 
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of money; they work excessively hard to obtain 
it ; and when obtained, the first object with most 
of-them is to become free. They rejoice, not 
only because they are no longer slaves, but be- 
cause, though black in skin, like their fellows, 
they are seen and known to be freed men ; the 

may now wear shoes and boots, which is a privi- 
lege denied to the slave. We could not ascer. 
tain the number of this class of blacks in Rio, 
but it must be large, and would undoubtedly be 
larger, were it not for the law of conscription, 
which forces free men of every class into the 
army as common soldiers. Many fine young men, 
who guess what their lot would be if they pur- 
chased their own freedom, are content to remain 
slaves rather than be condemned to the ranks, 
and to military toil. 

Some of these free blacks had heard of our 
coming to Rio, and had learned, we know not 
how, the nature of our visit ; and sent a request 
to us that a deputation of eight or ten of their 
body might have an interview with us. To this 
we readily assented, and met them, in strict pri- 
vacy, at the office of a ship-broker, an English- 
man, who possessed their confidence, and acted 
as an interpreter between us. They gave us their 
history. ‘They were of the Mina tribe of Afri- 
cans, from the coast of Benin, torn away many 
one since by the ruthless man-stealer, and 

rought and sold into slavery. They had earned 
money enough by very hard labor to buy them- 
selves of their master, and were now wishing to 
return to the land they came from. They could 
pay their passage back again across the ocean, 
but waited to know whether the coast was suffi- 
ciently free from the slave-traders to warrant their 
making the attempt. Sixty of their companions, 
we found, had left Rio Janeiro for Badagry last 
year, and had reached home in safety. It seemed 
surprising to us at first, that any among them 
should have been able and bold enough to make 
so perilous an experiment; but the broker con- 
firmed the statement by putting into our hands 
the charter under which they sailed, and of 
which the following is a copy : 

“Rio de Janeiro. 

“On the 27th of November, 1851, It is agreed 
between George Duck, Master of the British brig 
called the Robert, A 1, and Raphael Jose de 
Oliveira, free African, that the said ship shall re- 
ceive in this port, sixty-three free African men 
(women and children included in this number) 
and their luggage, and shall proceed to Bahia, 
and remain there if required fourteen days, and 
then proceed to a safe port in the Bight of Benin 
on the coast of Africa, not South of Badagry 
(the port of destination being decided in Bahia), 
and deliver the same on being paid freight, here 
in this port, the sum of eight hundred pounds 
sterling, to be paid before the sailing of the next 
British packet. The master binds himself to 
provide for the said passengers, sixty pounds of 
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and half an alquiere of black beans daily; a cook- 
ing-place and the necessary fire-wood to be fur- 
nished by the captain, half a pipe, say sixty gal- | 
lons, of water to be supplied daily. 
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earnings of their own, and perhaps be sent from 
the city to the country, and be sold to the planta- 
tions. It is now the policy of the Legislature to 


The master | lay an increased poll-tax on all the town slaves 


is allowed to take any cargo or passengers and | of Brazil, with a view of driving them to the in- 


luggage that may offer at Bahia for the benefit of 
the ship. Passengers and luggage to be on 
board on or before the 15th of December, 1851, 
and disembark within forty-eight hours after the 
ship’s arrival at the port of destination. 

“Penalty for non-performance of this Agree- 
ment, Five Hundred Pounds sterling. 

“GrorGae Duck, 
“ RAPHAEL JOSE DE OLIVETRA.” 

These fine-looking men, for such they were, 
bowed to us respectfully on leaving the room, 
and we shook hands heartily with them all. A 
few days after they sent us a paper, beautifully 
written in Arabic by one of their chiefs, who is a 
Mahommedan. 

Among the city slaves, artizans and skilled 
cooks are in great request, ‘and when hired out, 
large sums are demanded for their services. The 
cook in the family of our friend, Nathaniel Sands, 
of Botafoga, was of this class, whose master re- 
ceived for him £30 per annum, and demanded 
more. This poor man had been cook in an eat- 


ing-house in the city, and had been worked day 
and night, until his health was broken down.— 
Being now recovered, and, through kind treat- 
ment, become strong, his former employer was 
bidding a higher price for him than our humane 


friend thought it prudent to give; and it was on- 
ly through the earnest entreaties of the poor 
slave, and the representation he made, that if he 
went back he should die, and thus occasion loss 
to his owner, that the covetous task-master con- 
sented to relax his grasp, and allow him to re- 
main where he was. One slave-owner in the city 
told us, apparently with much self-satisfaction, 
that he took from his slaves, who were artisans, 
only 3s. a day, and left them the rest of their 
earnings to themselves! It is quite evident that 
a covetous master may oppress his slave by cruel 
exaction of his hard-earned wages, and all mas- 
ters may, if they please, and many no doubt do 
80, oppress them with undeserved contumely and 
blows. The chief prison of the capital contained, 
at the time of our visit, a large number of 
slaves, who had been sent thither by theirowners 
to be flogged! 

Till very lately, all the work of carrying bags 
of coffee and sugar, and other articles of mer- 
chandise, to and from the stores of the city, has 
been performed by slaves, who generally work in 
gangs under the direction of a leader. This 
mode of conveying heavy loads has been found 
80 costly to the merchants, that they have begun 
to use carts and horses. The change, when first 
introduced, was so distasteful to the slaves, that 
they revolted against it, thinking, and justly so, 
that if their services were no longer wanted as 
burden-bearers, they might cease to make extra 


terior, and to get their work performed by the 
use of carts and machinery, and by white laborers 
from Europe. What may be the result of such 
a policy, stringently enforced, cannot yet be as- 
certained: the probability is, that it will occasion 
an immense amount of dissatisfaction, and ulti- 
mately lead to awful consequences. 

Some few of the planters are beginning to see 
that free labor would be less costly to them than 
that of slaves, and are therefore introducing Ger- 
mans and other immigrants to work their land ; 
this change, together with that of improved im- 
plements and machinery, has already proved 
beneficial. Although self-interest is the main- 
spring of this movement on their part, as they 
sell their slaves off to other masters; there are a 
few individuals who make humanity a considera- 
tion, and who endeavor to improve their bond- 
men by encouragement and reward, and to fit 
them to beeome tenants. One landed proprietor 
of this class kindly called on us, and invited us 
to visit his plantation, seventy miles South of 
Rio de Janeiro. He had, he told us, thirty-five 
slaves, of whom twenty-seven are first class or ef- 
fective hands, and all these he had placed on their 
trial for freedom. He proposed to give them 
allotments of land, on which to work as tenant 
laborers, paying no money-rent, but yielding him 
half the produce in kind. If they work indus- 
triously, and improve the estate, they are to have 
unconditional freedom, with the liberty of com- 
mencing on their own account, as tenants under 
lease. Several European laborers are already em- 
ployed, and a ploughman is coming out from 
England. Black and white work together, and 
have perfect equality. We were sorry that our 
time was too limited to allow of our visiting this 
spot. 

We heard much of a Brazilian senator, in the 
province of Santo Paulo, who has sold his own 
slaves, and employed the proceeds in importing 
poor Germans, to whom he allots land, and fur- 
nishes the capital for working it, and who also 
proposes soon to make them his tenants. This 
plan is said to be popular with the Germans, and 
has thus far answered so well as to induce other 
planters to follow his example. Not less than 
7,000 German immigrants are already, we are 
told in that province alone. 

These experiments are much talked of among 
the well-disposed people of the country,and many 
who think slavery an inexpedient and bad system 
seem to imagine that a continued immigration 
of this kind is calculated to effect its overthrow. 
It is on this principle that the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety in the eity of Rio de Janeiro is founded, 
and to this mode of exterminating slavery they 
cling as their sheet anchor: but until they can 
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show clearly, and make it manifest to the planters, 
that the labor of free blacks is less costly than 
that of their slaves, and that they can always 
have them in sufficient numbers, they will never 
be able by such measures alone to change the 
system, and conquer the crime. Immigration 
may do good; but alone, and unattended by other 
expedients, can lead to no extensive results. 
The only cure for the evils of slavery is its im- 
mediate abolition. A free man working for him- 
self, and enjoying the fruits of his toil, will per- 
form a much greater amount of labor than a 
slave working under fear of the lash. Emanci- 
pation of the slaves, and kindness to the eman- 
cipated, would work out, with immediate benefit 
to all parties, the social change so ardently de- 


sired. 
(To be continued.) 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn InTELLIGENCE.—By the arrival at New 
York of the steamship Baltie on the’ 14th, and of 
the Arabia on the 17 inthe Liverpool dates have 
been received to the 2d Sth inst, respectively. 

Turkey anv RusstasThe news from the east 
is of a contradictory character. It appears certain, 
however, that a Turkish force 30,000 strong, had 
crossed the Danube and oceupied Kalafat. It was 
reported that they were there attacked and de- 
feated by the Russians in a pitched battle ; other 
reports say that the Turks were victorious. 

The latest accounts from Bucharest state that 
2000 Turks had appeared off Guirgeers and fired 


into the town and that, in the conflict which en- 
sued, a large number weré killed, on both sides. 
Daily skirmishes are reported to have taken place 
between the Turks and Russians in the neighbor- 
hood of Kalafat. 

Martial law had been proclaimed by the Rus- 
sians in Bucharest and in all the other towns of 


the Danubian Principalities. All intercourse with 
the Turks was prohibited under pain of death. 
Prince Paskiewitch was on his way to the Princi- 
palities to take command of the Russian forces. 
French and English officers, in considerable num- 
bers, were arriving in Turkey. The great Euro- 
ean powers were endeavoring to prevent further 
10stilities. 

The Turkish fleet sailed for the Black Sea on 
the 24th ult. 

Battles are reported to have taken place in Cir- 
cassia and Daghistan, in which the Russians were 
defeated. 

EncLanp.—The bullion in the Bank of England 
is increasing and money appears somewhat ea- 
sier. Silver had been in great request for China 
and India. The cholera was subsiding. 

On the 2d inst. the Earl of Shaftesbury presided 
at a meeting of the “ Reformatory Institution for 
Adult Male Criminals,” called to take an aflec- 
tionate farewell of twenty-six “‘ reformed” adult 
males, &c., who were about to be shipped off to 
the United States. : 

Vessels arrived at Liverpool report a series of 
terrible gales on the 23d ult. Several American 
packets suffered severely. 

IneLanp.—An inundation of the river had done 
much damage to the city of Cork. The water 
rose above the quays, and flooded all the lower 
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‘streets. Business was generally suspended, and 
the stores in the flooded districts had to be closed, 
A portion of the quay near Camden place gave 
way, and caused the loss of eight to twelve lives, 
it being impossible to ascertain how many persons 
fell with it into the flood. The country for thirty 
miles round, was likewise inundated from the*va- 
rious streams, and a good many houses and trees 
were sweptaway. We have similar accounts from 
Limerick and Waterford. 


The Dublin exhibition was visited on the 27th 
ult., by 18,863 persons, and on the 29th by 23,000, 
being the largest attendance of any day since the 
opening. The exhibitivun was closed on the even- 
ing of the 31st ult. 

France.—Gen. Baraguay d’Hilliers has depart- 
ed on his mission to Constantinople. His appoint- 
ment was regarded favorably by the public, 
and it was suffered to transpire that the ne- 
cessity of prudence and moderation, conjoined 
with firmness of conduct, was strongly inculcated 
by the Emperor at an interview given him prior 
to his departure. 

Mexico.—Dates from Vera Cruz to the Lith, 
and from the city of Mexico to the 5th inst., have 
been received at New Orleans. 

The recent difficulty between the Mexican 
government and the Spanish Minister has been 
settled, and the latter has returned to his post. 

A notification has been issued to contractors, 
inviting bids for the construction of a railroad from 
Vera Cruz to the Pacific, via Puebla and the cities 
of Mexico. The time allowed for the bids is four 
months. 

Fears were entertained of famine in conse- 
quence of the failure of the crops in Durango and 
other interior departments. 


Domestic.—A serious accident occurred on the 
evening of the 19th inst., on the Philadelphia and 
Westchester railroad, about two miles from the 
latter place. As the train, consisting of two pas- 
senger cars and one burthen car, was passing a 
curve, at about their usual speed, but with the 
steam shut off, for the purpose of stopping at a 
station a little way before them, the locomotive 
was thrown off the track, hurled down a bank five 
or six feet in height, and turned bottom upwards. 
The tender was broken to pieces, and the water- 
tank thrown several feet beyond the wreck of the 
engine, and turned on its side. The first passen- 
ger car plunged partly down the bank and fell 
over upon the tank, which sustained it at an incli- 
nation of about forty-five degrees. The second 
car was not injured, and the burthen car remained 
upon the sana About seventy feet of the road 
were torn up. The engineer was thrown over 
with the locomotive, and was extricated from the 
ruins severely scalded, so that his recovery is very 
questionable. He was a sober and careful man, 
and had been several years in the employment. 
The fireman was also seriously injured, though it 
is hoped he will recover. None of the passengers 
appear to have been very much hurt. The cause 
of the accident has not been explained. The road 
and the engine are said to have been in good 
order, and the speed no greater than usual. It is 
surmised that some slight obstruction on the track 
may have caused the accident. This is the first 
of a serious character which has occurred on this 
road since its construction, a period of more than 
twenty years. 
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